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mit them to thy holy keeping—blessed be thy 
name—Amen. 

“After writing the foregoing, I attended a large 
meeting held in the evening at Edinburgh, where 
many Gospel truths were delivered; but not so 
much to the relief of my mind as at some of the 
preceding meetings. On the following day I sat 
with Friends, and a holy solemnity spreading over 
us, I was opened upon the situation of the meet- 
ting, from those words of the apostle: ‘ Behold 
how great a fire a little matter kindleth,’ relating 
what had been brought to my remembrance while 
sitting among them. I observed that one man 
was so nettled, that he was not able to sit still; 
but Truth was in dominion, and its testimony was 
set over every opposing spirit,—the humble were 
comforted, and the great name of Israel’s Helper 
blessed. Seldom have I known a time, when the 
followers of the Lamb had a more complete vic- 
tory; but all through his power which enableth to 
bear testimony to the peaceable spirit of the Gos- 
pel. Oh that all may guard against the destroy- 
ing spirit, as against the destructive element! 

“We again took the mail-coach, and reached 
Hawick about ten o'clock at night. There are 
only two families of Friends here, who appear glad 
to see their Friends, and, I trust, will continue to 
increase in their love to the precious Truth. A 
number of the French prisoners passing along un- 
der a strong guard of soldiers, when we were about 
leaving Edinburgh, my mind was affected in be- 


his great love to mankind, from the words of the 
apostle, ‘It is by grace ye are saved, through faith, 
and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God.’ 
A holy solemnity covered us—the people were very 
still, and we united in humble petitions to the Lord 
on high, that his light might break forth upon 
mankind, as when he said, ‘ Let there be light, 
and there was light,’ acknowledging our renewed 
conviction, that his power was undiminished, the 
work his, and that the praise belongs unto Him, 
with his dear Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Lamb Immaculate, now and forever more, Amen. 
Dear old John Wigham said he thought it, through 
Divine favour, the best meeting he had ever at- 
tended in that place. I write not these remarks 
to exalt the labour of the poor servant, but in 
humble acknowledgment to our holy Helper, and 
to bear testimony of his goodness to the people. 
I believe it was a season that will not soon be for- 
gotten by some who were there, and in which the 
good Shepherd of the sheep was pleased to invite 
those who are athirst, ‘to come buy wine and milk, 
without money and without price.’ 

“At Aberdeen I received letters from my dear 
family, giving accounts of their health—they are 
almost constantly in my remembrance, and but few 
hours pass without deep thoughtfulness respecting 
them; yet I do not find myself under condemna- 
tion for leaving them. I settled my outward con- 
cerns as far as I could, as if I was never to return, 
and commended them to the keeping of the hea- 
venly Caretaker. I love them tenderly, but left|holding their emaciated looks, from long confine- 
them in the belief, that it was at the command of|ment; and the reflections occasioned by the sight, 
Him to whom I owe my all. He has supported caused me to feel sorrowful as we rode along in 
me in humble confidence, that he will do right with|the coach. O professing christians! great are the 
me and mine—that it is my business to visit the inconsistencies of your conduct with the religion 
churches in this land, and that in so doing I shall} you profess, when engaged in the cruel business of 
be blessed with the support of his love, which, at| war, and inflicting sufferings one upon another. 
times so fills my heart, that tears of joy flow from} “On Second-day had a comfortable meeting at 
my eyes. When I think of my beloved family| Hesketh New-market, [England,] and the day 
and friends in America—of many with whom [|following sat with Friends at Setmarthy, where 
am acquainted in this country and in Ireland—of| John Phillips met us, whose company was pleasant. 
the poor French prisoners in England, and the|He had spent a part of his life in the English navy, 
English prisoners in France—of the many widows] and was rapidly promoted in consequence of his 
and fatherless children, made such by the calami-| bravery, and was on the eve of further adyance- 
ties of war—of how many are trained up to butcher| ment when he forsook the service of the king, and 
one another in the field and on the ocean, and|eulisted under the banner of the Prince of peace, 
remember the poor slaves remaining in crucl bond-|and is now a humble disciple of the cross, and 
age to gratify avaricious men, my heart is moved | mighty in the Scriptures. 
within me. ‘The love of my heavenly Father is} “ We rode to Cockermouth, and put up at the 
my support in heights and in depths. Ob! may|house of Deborah Robertson, whose husband had 
I never know a separation from it; for it is this|}deceased only a few weeks before. I had seen 
which enables me to say, Thy will, O Lord! be|them together in Dublin, and received from him a 
done, as respects myself; and-if unrighteous men|kind invitation to make his house my home, when 
still continue to dishonour thy holy name by their|{ came here, and now finding his widow in dee 
evil works, and the Gospel of peace and salvation | affliction in consequence of his sudden removal, [ 
by their cruelties, yet verily, there is a reward for| was led into tender sympathy with her, in contem- 
the righteous—verily, thou art a God that judgeth| plating the uncertainty of all earthly enjoyments. 
in the earth. I know that my Redeemer liveth—| In the evening I sat with the ministers and elders 
O Lord, keep my soul as thou hast graciously kept|of Cumberland, who had assembled to attend their 
it hitherto, and make use of me as thou in thy|Quarterly Meeting, which was held the following 
wisdom may see meet, if I may be instrumental|day; after which there was one for worship, in all 
in spreading the knowledge of thee amongst the|of which the Master of our assemblies was gra- 
five o'clock, Pp. a, we had a crowded meeting, when|inhabitants of the earth. I murmur not at the|ciously pleased to assist in advocating the cause of 
the condescending goodness of Israel's Shepherd |privation of the society of my dear connexions at|‘Truth, as supported by the humble, faithful fol- 
Was conspicuously manifest, enabling me to set forth|home; but once more, O righteous Father, com- lowers of the Lord Jesus, and in bearing testi- 
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For “The Friend.” 


Henry Hall. 
(Continued from page 210.) 

“After attending the meetings of Friends in the 
county of Durham, some of which were solid good 
seasons, we crossed the Tyne, accompanied by 
Solomon Chapman, and had a public meeting, and 
also one with Friends at Shields, from whence we 
rode to George Richardson's, at New Castle. I 
had seen George and Solomon in Ireland, and our 
meeting again was mutually pleasant, we being 
comforted in each other's company. 

“They related a remarkable instance of the in- 
terposition of Divine help, by counsel inwardly 
communicated, whereby they were preserved from 
being buried in the ruins of a house, which fell two 
days after they were to have held a meeting in it, 
and which probably would have fallen on the as- 
sembiy, had they collected in it. George felt his 
mind strongly impressed with the belief, that it 
would not be best to have a meeting in the house, 
but to go to the houses of Friends and visit them 
in that way, although he then knew nothing of the 
situation of the house. This mode did not appear 
satisfactory to Solomon, who thought that other 
persons who often attended Friends’ meetings, 
would thus be passed by. But George appeared 
so clear in the judgment, that it was best to have 
no meeting, that Solomon yielded; and it is be- 
lieved, that had a meeting been held, the house 
would have given way with the people in it, the 
roof being very heavy, and the timbers much de- 
cayed. It fell in the evening of Seventh-day, 
when there was no unusual wind or other exciting 
cause—and next day Friends expected to hold 
their usual meeting iu it. I had a meeting in the 
house while I was in Ireland, and the account of 
the occurrence led me to consider it a merciful in- 
terference of Divine Providence, that it fell ata 
time when there was no one in it.” 

Entering Scotland, he proceeded to visit the 
small meetings of Friends in that nation, some of 
which appear to have been seasons of the renewed 
extension of Divine favour. Of one at Aberdeen, 
he thus writes, viz :— 

“Tn the meeting on First-day morning, the love 
of our heavenly Father united our spirits: and at 








mony against a sluggish disposition, in which outed 
of its professors were found. There was a large 
number of fine-looking and promising young peo- 
ple present, who were encouraged to a faithful de- 


THE FRIEND. 


my own in their situation; and oh! how consoling |to purchase. I embraced the opportunity to show 
it must be to parents who wish well to their dear him the wrong of making slaves of our fellows, 
children to see them cared for in best things by |and the great injury which it inflicted not only 
their employers. And on the other hand, how|upon those who suffer, but also on those who prac- 


dication of themselves in the cause of Truth and |pleasant must be the reflections of the employers, |tise it. Nasamo fills a high position in the state, 


righteousness. We then attended mectings at|when they endeavour to do justly and act with |and is the master of a large s umber of slaves; 


Broughton, Graysouthen and Pardshaw, where the} 


christian kindness towards those who are in their|nevertheless he is himself a slave, and doubtless 


collection of people was very great. Notice hav-|service ;—if their profits should not be so great,|thought of his youthful home and dear parents 


ing been given at the close of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing, of our intention of being at this place on First- 
day, and the weather proving fine, companies of 


_yet there is more satisfaction in seeing the employed |from whom he was stolen. He admitted all I said, 
‘happy and comfortable, than there can be in the|and observed that he wished there was no such 
|increase of riches and living in sumptuousness and |thing; but while it existed, it was better that the 


people were to be seen coming over the moors from |grandeur, whilst those who labour for them, and|be exposed in the markets than that they should be 


the neighbouring towns and villages, as though 
they had been going to a great fair. Some of the 
aged Friends said, they had never before seen so 
large a meeting at that place. It was remarkably 
solid, and the people dispersed in a quiet and or- 
derly manner. We dined with James Graham, an 
aged minister, who seemed to rejoice in thankful- 
ness for the favour, and said he believed an in- 
crease in the Truth would be witnessed, and the 
minds of some be brought nearer, through the 
mercy of the Lord thus continued to them. He 
rode to Whitehaven with us, where we had a 
crowded meeting the same evening; several hun- 
dreds of the people not being able to get into the 
house. 

“ On Second-day I set out to attend a meeting 
appointed to be held at Wearsdale, at two o'clock, 
but our guide missing the way, and it raining aud 
blowing very heavily, and our road bad and laying 
over a moor, it appeared doubtful whether we could 
reach it in time. A young man of whom we in- 
quired the road, perceiving our tried situation, 
kindly offered to conduct us, which we gladly ac- 
cepted, and by his assistance reached the meeting 


in time; a considerable number of persons were| 
assembled, and although we got no dinner, we) 


were thankful that we had been enabled to reach 
the mecting. After a meeting at Wray, where 
there are but few Friends, we rode to Bentham, 
and put up at Charles Parker's, who is concerned 
in a manufactory. Here more regard is paid to; 


the welfare of the children employed, than in some 


other places; they are careful to preserve good | 


order among them, and employ a man to instruct 


them in reading, X&c., during certain hours, for| 


which no deduction is made from their wages. I 
have often been affected with tenderness and pity, 
when I have beheld large numbers of poor little 
children, put to labour at so early an age, and left 
to grow up in ignorance and a prey to immoral 
examples and conduct; and it was a satisfaction 
to see some of them cared for as these are; in- 


deed, there seems a growing concern for the edu-| 
cation of the children of the poor, and many) 


benevolent persous of both sexes devote a few 
hours on the First-day of the week for this laud- 
able purpose. 

“We had two meetings at Bentham, one for 
Friends, and another for the town’s-people. The 
children of the factory being discharged an hour 
earlier for the purpose, many of them came to the 
meeting, looking very clean and neat, avd in good 
clothing, which is often not the case with the poor 


‘the poor generally around them, are miserable and nes privately, ‘for then bad men would seize the 


destitute. O ye professing chiistians! go ye and defeuceless and our children, and we would not 
consider what this meaueth, ‘I will have merey|know where to find them.’ 

and not sacrifice !’” “The Mohammedans do not sell their co-reli- 

gionists into slavery: they sometimes hold them as 

slaves, but only when they were bought as heathens 

For “The Friend.” |and couverted after coming into their possession; 

A Pilgrimage to my Mother-Land. but these are never after sold. Here is a vast 

(Cuutinued from page 214.) difference from that class of christians, so called, 

“After polygamy it may be appropriate to make | who buy and sell the members of their own chureb, 

\a few remarks respecting its sister evil, slavery,|the partakers of the same communion with them- 

which exists all through this section of Africa, |selves. How much better are such than the heath- 
| Although the term ‘slavery’ is the ouly word by jens, or even these benighted Mussulmans? 

which the institution can be properly designated,| “ Although, as I have before shown, slavery in 

lit is certainly not of the same character as the| Africa is not like slavery in America, or even as 


(To be continued.) 


————_—_~>___— 





Aucrican institution, there being but little divpa-|it is in Cuba, yet ‘it is still a fact which must not 
‘rity between the condition of the master and that|be disregarded, that, more or less, it is slavery— 
lof his slave, since the one possesses almost every |such, it is true, as the teachings and example of good 
jadvantage accessible to the other. Slaves are|men might quietly but certainly in time overthrow, 
often found filling the most exalted positions: thus|but which might also by an obverse course assume 
at Abbeokuta all the king’s chief officers are his|most of the abhorrent phases of the American in- 
slaves, and they are among his most confidential |stitution. My own opposition to slavery does not 
advisers. On certain state occasions, one or other arise simply from the suffering and ill-treatment 
jof these slaves is often permitted to assume in|which the bondman endures, for in that case I 
|public the position of the king, and command and|would have to acquit perhaps the majority of 
receive in his own person the homage and respect) American masters. I oppose it because a human 
due to his master. So in Lorin, Dungari, the |being is by it reduced to the condition of a thing, 
|prime minister of the king, daily sits in the market-|a mere chattel, to be bought or sold at the option 
iplace to receive the homage of the populace in- | of his fellow-man, whose only right to do so is the 
tended for the king, and yet Dungari, really the accidental circumstance of superior power—a pow- 
‘most important personage of the kingdom, and in|er which the good should use to protect rather than 
rank even above the king’s own sons, is a slave.|oppress the weak. I oppose it, because I feel the 
Instances of this kind might be afforded almost common instinct that man has an inalienable right 
\indefinitely. to ‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’ 
* Slaves are procured chiefly by conquest, some-|Hence I do not regard a slave-owner, even when 
times in warfare as justifiable and even more so|be wakes his slave as comfortable and happy as a 
‘than the wars waged among civilized nations; at|slave can be—in all other respects, it may be, as 
other times predatory, and undertaken solely for|well off as himself—I do not, I say, regard such a 
‘their capture. Not a few incur slavery as a penal-|person as therefore less guilty: indeed, if there is 
ity for crime. Some are sold to defray either their jone class of them whom | detest more heartily 
‘own debts, or it may be the debts of others for than another, it is that class whose course is to 
which they have become liable; and frequently |render the slave, if possible, contented with his 
children are kidnapped and sold away into distant | condition. 
parts, | “From this view, therefore, I place my opposi- 
“Although but a few years since every heathen tion to African slavery on the same ground as to 
‘town in this region abounded with slave-markets, | American slavery, aud God helping me, shall la- 
jthere is now, doubtless through the influence of|bour as earnestly for the overthrow of one as for 
christian civilization, nothing of the kind seen;|the other. 
{and although it would be unsafe to say that slaves} ‘‘— Townsend has a small fund at his disposal 
are not sometimes sold, yet if so, it is done secretly. |for assisting slaves to redeem themselves. He has 
The first and oniy warts we met for ‘this descrip-|helped by this means several to obtain liberty. 
tion of property,’ were at Llorin, a Mohammedan|The money is usually paid for them without apy 
kingdom. ‘There was there, besides several small |other condition thau a promise to repay it when 








iu this country. If men of wealth, who are con-|numbers exposed in different places throughout the |able to do so. 1 was told of one instance where 
cerned in manufactories, had the good of those|town, a large market, the Gambari, almost exclu- a party so helped had not been heard of for two 
they employ more in view, than mere profit, there sively devoted to their sale, and in which there were |or three years: when he was almost forgotten, he 
would not be so much cause for complaint that certainly not less than from five to six hundred.|one day appeared and refunded gratefully the 
those establishments are nurseries of vice; but so Christian America and Mohammedan Ilorin dowith|whole amount, pleading bad health for not doing 
long as pecuniary gain is a primary object, this;complacency What the heathens of Yoruba and|so before. 

must continue to be the case. How excellent is| gba feel it a disgrace to practise. “One of the most marked characteristics of the 
the precept laid down by our blessed Lord,‘ What-| “At Llorin we sojourned with Nasamo, the king’s| Afriéans, not only in this section, but all along the 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, do sheriff, in whose company only we were permitted | Western coast, is the grace and symmetry of their 
ye even so unto them. When looking over the to walk about the city. On arriving at the Gam- | forms, so well yet so unostentatiously displayed by 
children in these manufactories, I have often been bari market in one of our excursions, he pointed |their ordinary costume. Nor can there be any 
brought to consider them as my own, or to place|to the slaves, and jocularly asked whether I wished | wonder on this account, considering their freedom 
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from all those habits of civilized life so contrary to! For “The Friend.” 
pature, and which tend so much to the physical | 
deformity that so often offends good taste. 

“Qne never passes a group of boys at play 1 
without witnessing some of the most dexterous Ver they came, in their words and actions. Wi 
performances of tumbling, wrestling apd other some of his countrymen were about to settle in New 
exercises tending to the development of the mus- Jersey, he wrote them a short address, in which he’ 
cular powers of the system. In their dances, too,’ Says, “ My desire is, that you may all be kept in, 
they exhibit evolutions, throwing at once every the fear of God, and have the Lord in your eye in! 
muscle into action, which would almost be regarded all your undertakings; for many eyes will be upon! 
as impossible, except witnessed. | you, to see how you order your lives and conver- 

“Tp the towns further interior than Abbeokuta, Sations; and let them be as becomes the gospel, | 
in which the use of fire-arms has not yet become, that you way adorn the truth, and honour the Lord 
general, one frequently sees groups of boys con- 10 all your undertakings. Let that only be in your 
testing in feats of archery, with great skill. In|eye, and then you will have the Lord's blessing 
Oyo, bets are only permitted in these exercises. | and increase, in basket, ficld, and store-house ; and 
There are several fine games of skill practised by at your lying down you will feel Him,‘and at your) 
the Akus. A favorite one is the ‘wari.’ The! goings forth and coming in. So that you may an- 
apparatus consists of twelve cups arranged in two. swer the light in all people, by your godly lives 
rows, hewn out of a single block of wood. Four| and conversations; serving the Lord, and being 
bean-like seeds are placed in each cup, and the) Valiant for his truth with a joyful heart, and the 
game is begun by each party alternately taking glorious Name, in whom you have salvation. 
the contents of one cup of the row next himself,) “ Keep up your meetings for worship, and your 
and distributing them, one by one, beginning at men’s and women’s meetings for the affairs of 
the cup next to that from which he took them. Truth, both Monthly and Quarterly. And do not} 
When one party can throw the last three or four Strive about outward things ; but dwell in the love 
of his beans into the cups of his antagonist, con-| of God, for that wé// unite you together, and make 
taining not more than one or two beans each,| you kind and gentle one towards another ; and | 
he seizes the contents as bis prize, and thus they|to seek one another's welfare, and to be helpful 
continue until the beans are all taken, when each| one to another. Let cemperance, and patience, and| 
counts what he possesses, the victory being of|4tdness, and brotherly love be exercised among] 
course accorded to him who has most. ‘There is,! you, so that you may abound in virtue and the| 
perhaps, not a house in which one or more of these| true humility; living iv peace, and showing forth| 
apparatus is not kept, for the entertainment of the! the nature of christianity, that you may all live as 
inmates. They are found too, at all the ‘beer-|@ family, and the church of God, holding Christ 
shops,’ if the reader will permit the application of your heavenly Head, and he exercising his offices) 
that term to the places at which the native of2, or| among you and in you. Hold him the Head, by 
corn-becr, is sold. I never made a more accept-| his light, power and Spirit, and that will keep your 
able present to any one, than of four dozen pretty minds over tae earthly spirit, up to God; for the 
glass-balls, or glass-marbles, if you please, to the earth and the sea and all things thcrein are his, 
Alake of Abbeokuta, to use in his game of wari.,and He gives the increase thereof. Therefore be| 
Another game, in which they are frequently seen not over eager after outward things, but keep above_| 
engaging with much interest, is the dai, a kind of them in the Lord’s power, and seed Christ Jesus, | 
tee-ta-too, more complicated, however, and cer-/that is over all; in whom you have all life, elec- 
tainly more interesting than that memorable game| tion and salvation. 
of our school-days. A large square, divided into| My desires are, that we may hear that you are 
thirty-six smaller squares, is traced on the ground,|a good savour to God, in those countries, so that} 
on the opposite sides of which the contestants sit.|the Lord may crown all your actions with his 
Each is prepared with twelve ‘men,’ differently! glory. So with my love to all.” G. F. 
coloured. ‘The parties put down one piece alter-| — 
nately, until all are disposed of, when the game is| The Great Border Coral Reef of Australia.—| 
coutinued by each moving his men from place to! Starting from Sandy Cape, near Harvey Bay, the 
place, until he can arrange three of his own on! north-east coast runs up to Cape York, which is 
successive squares on a line, which feat entitles him! the extreme northern point of the coutinent of 
to one of his adversary’s men. The effort of each) Australia on that side, south of Torres’ strait. A 
then is, first to procure this arrangement of his own, Jittle north of Harvey Bay appears a set of coral 
and next to prevent his adversary from doing like-| islands and coral reefs, and from there the whole 
wise. Of course, the party capturing most men, coast is fronted with a continuous margin of coral 
Wins the game.” reefs, stretching right along the face of the coast, | 
and across Torres’ strait, close up to the shore of 
|New Guinea. ‘The distance is not less than 1200) 

The Imperfections of others to be borne in Love.| miles in a straight line. If we were to translate 
—To be content with even the best of people, we that reef to Europe, and suppose it started from 
must be content with little, and bear a great deal.!the north-west coast of France, it would encircle 
Those who are most perfect, have many imperfee-| the British Islands, including Ireland, the Orkney 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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(To be continued.) 


a 





;such training. 








; lifted up to the surface, a great table land appended 
George Fox showed a warm affection for Friends 'to the eastern slope of the continent. The depth, 


|everywhere, that they might live in unity and love, ! from which this wall rose to its outer edge, was cer- 
and show forth the fruits of the Holy Spirit where- tainly not less than 2000 feet. They found in some 
When ' places close up to the reef, sometimes within the 


geueral direction of the outer edge—for there are 
great convolutions in the line of the reef—great bays 
in it, and they found no bottom in these bays at a 
depth of 1800 feet; so that it may be sately as- 
sumed that the height of this submarine wall is 
2000 feet for the greater part of its course. 


For “The Friend.” 
Education. 


The period of life in which children are of a 
suitable age to go to school, is very brief, and no 
prudent parent will suffer it to pass unimproved. 
William Peon says, in substance, “ A good educa- 
tion is a good portion;” and truly it is so, when 
we consider the advantages it confers upon those 
who have it, by enlarging their opportunities for 
intellectual enjoyment—extending their spheres of 
usefulness, and consequently their influence in the 
community by which they are surrounded. How 
much more to be prized is a good, solid education, 
religious, moral and literary, with frugal and in- 
dustrious habits, than great possessions without 
y. Let parents be cautious, then, how 
they procrastinate ou this important point, as the 
opportunity once lost is not likely to be recalled. 
When the proper season for school instruction is 
once gone, children need to prepare themselves for 
those callings in life which they are intended to 
pursue, and there are very few who can ever re- 
cover the loss they may have sustained by an im- 


| perfect education. 


a 

Drinking Fountains and Temperance.—The 
Metropolitan free drinking fountains of London are 
effecting much for temperance. An association 
has been formed for the erection of these foun- 
tains, It has often been exceedingly difficult for 
the poor and labouring classes to obtain a drink of 
pure water, and multitudes have thus been com- 
pelled to go to the public houses, and drink ale 
or beer, when they would not have done so if wa- 
ter could have been obtained. The object of the 
association is the erection, in suitable public thor- 
ougbfares, of neat and artistic fountains, supplied 
with pure water. One hundred have already been 
erected. Most of them are beautiful as works of 
art, and many of them have Scripture inscriptions, 
which are read by the million, and which, by God's 
blessing, may be a word in season to some weary 
souls. ‘The inscriptions are such as the following: 
“Whosoever driuketh of this water shall thirst 
again, but whosoever drinketh of the water that 
I shall give him shall never thirst.” “If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” ‘ Who- 
soever will, let him take of the water of life freely.” 
These fountains are really a most admirable and 
benevolent device, and ought to be introduced into 
all our American cities without delay. 

ooshealiitiiaiaian 

Vunity and vexation of spirit—Oh! if the 

time which is, and has been, spent in making ruf- 


tions, and we have great faults, so that between|and Shetland Islands, and stretch away up to/fles, tassels, and such like foolish and needless 


the two, mutual toleration becomes very difficult.) Drontheim on the coast of Norway. Imagiue a 
We must bear one another's burdens, and so fulfil great submarine wall, rising from an unknown 
the law of Christ, (Gal. vi. 2,) thus setting off one|depth in the bottom of the ocean, just up to the 
against the other in love. Peace and unanimity} level of low water—not one continuous wall, be- 
will be much aided by frequent silence, habitual! cause it was broken through by a number of tole- 
recollection, prayer, self-abandonment, renuncia- rably deep passages, perhaps 20 or 30 fathoms 
tion of all vain criticisms, and a faithful depar-|deep. ‘The coral insects had added to the bulk of 
ture from the vain refiection’ of a jealous and dif-| the earthy mass of Australia a great slice of coun- 
ficult self-love. ‘To how much trouble would this|try, which was only a little under the sea, 1200) 
simplicity put an end! Happy he who neither 





miles long, and from 10 to 90 miles wide, having| 


articles, was occupied simply in preparing needful 
aud comfortable apparel, with the mind rightly 
turned to the Lord, how it would lead to the lop- 
ping off all these spurious branches, that choke 
the good seed of the kingdom, and a lasting com- 
fort would be the result; such as is not changed 
by fashion, nor worn out by time; but would re- 
dound to our everlasting happiness and peace ; in- 
stead of which, the days of these are now spent too 
much in perplexity and vexations—Rachel C. 


listens to self nor the tales of others !—Finélon. lon average breadth of 30 miles, and making, if} Bartram. 
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Modern Assaults on the Bible, and their Results. 

J. Leslie Porter, who acted for some time as a 
missionary in Palestine, where he was associated 
with some of those eminent men who explored the 
ancient ruins of Nineveh, Babylon, and other places 
in the East, in his inaugural lecture lately deliver- 
ed as professor of Biblical Criticism in the Irish 
Presbyterian General Assembly’s Theological Col- 
lege, in Belfast, referred to the wonderful manner 
in which the discoveries at these places had com- 
pletely silenced many objections which had been 
made to the truth of the inspired record. He said: 

‘Two of Germany's most profound scholars once 
affirmed that the Pentateuch could not be the pro- 
duction of Moses, because at the time Moses flour- 
ished the art of writing was unknown. In our own 
country and in America, the same view has been 
maintained by men of note. Such an assertion 
affected the authenticity as well as the genuineness 
of the Pentateuch, for frequent reference is there 
made to books, engraving, and writing. Christian 
scholars were at once on the alert, and hastened 
to show the fallacy of the assertion. They ran- 
sacked the whole of ancient literature, and brought 
forth arguments so strong that most of the Ger- 
man neologists themselves were forced to abandon 
the theory. - Yet it could not but be admitted that 
the evidence they produced was only circumstan- 
tial, and that it lacked that definiteness and dis- 
tinctness which commands immediate assent. Re- 
cent discoveries have cleared away all doubts and 
difficulties on this point, and have established the 
fact that the art of writing with ink upon papyrus 
was known in Egypt long before the days of Moses, 
and must therefore bave been familiar to one 
‘learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.’ A 
considerable number of Egyptian papyri, written 
in the hieratic character, ure now in the British 
Museum, all of which are as old as the time of 
Moses. ‘There is also an Egyptian papyrus in the 
Bibliotheque Imperiale at Paris, which appears to 
have been written more than 2200 years before 
Obrist. Thus, to confute the daring infidel, scien- 
tific research enables us to produce venerable do- 
cuments of the age of Moses, and of the very coun- 
try in which he was educated, and to point, be- 
sides, to another some seven centuries older. But 
a close examination of the book of Genesis can 
scarcely fail to leave the impression on the mind 
that its connected history was compiled, under the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, from written genea- 
logies and family documents of a far older date. 
The diverse styles of the narratives, the full genea- 
logies given, and the minute and lengthened dia- 
logues recorded, all seem. at least to suggest the 
constant practice of writing from the very earliest 
ages. The keen eye of scepticism has observed 
this, and has attempted thereby to invalidate the 
authenticity of the whole book, by denying so 
remote an antiquity to the art of writing. But 
here, again, recent discoveries of a most extraor- 
dinary and unexpected character triumphantly 
establish the minute accuracy of Scripture. Away 
iu the midst of a parched desert, near the banks of 
the Euphrates, are great shapeless mounds covered 
with dust and sand. So dreary and desolate is the 
region around them, that for long ages the Arab 
has not pitched his tent there, nor has the shep- 
herd fed his flock there. These mounds mark the 
sight of ‘ Ur of the Chaldees,’ where Abraham was 
born. Within the last few years some of them 
have been excavated by Sir Henry Rawlinson and 
— Loftus, and 1 have myself seen bricks and cy- 
linders which they dug up from beneath them 
stawped with inscriptions more than three centu- 
ries older than Abraham. ‘These records are now 


that they contain the names of a long line of kings, 
extending from Urukh, who lived 2230 years be- 
fore Christ, down to that of Nabonadius, the last 
monarch of Babylon. 

‘*_ Norton, the author of a learned work on 
the ‘ Genuineness of the Gospels,’ ventured to af- 
firm, only a few years ago, that ‘it would be idle 
to argue against the supposition that alpbabetical 
writing was known in the time of Abraham.’ Yet 
here we have got specimens of such writing from 
Abraham’s own native city, extending up to the 
period of the confusion of tongues. It is not long 
since a book was published, entitled ‘ Egypt’s Place 
in Universal History.’ Its author is one of the 
most learned, and, in some respects, one of the 
most distinguished men in Europe. But, unfortu- 
nately, the Chevalier Bunsen is only a splendid 
example of the utter inability of human genius, 
however gifted, and of human learning, however 
ponderous, when unaided by Divine illumination, 
to decide impartially upon points bearing on the 
history or doctrines of the Bible. Bunsen’s atten- 
tion has been turned to the hieroglyphic records on 
the monuments of Egypt. He professes to read 
them, and from them he has constructed long lists 
of kings and dynasties reaching back some twenty 
thousand years! Of course, in his view, the monu- 
ments of Egypt entirely demolish the authenticity 
of the Pentateuch. Now, I think no man will 
deny that, before we can read any document, we 
must know the letters in which it is written. Not 
a word can be pronounced, not an idea discovered, 
until its alphabet be first known. Yet, when wel 
come to examine the researches of Bunsen, we ac-| 
tually find that to this day he has never discovered 
the true hieroglyphic alphabet. His whole system 
is built on a series of conjectures and assumptions, 
which, moreover, he varies and contorts, without 
rule or order, at every new sentence; and for this 
phantom theory he would have us to renounce the 
revelation of God. 

“Recent discoveries have thrown a rich flood of 
light on some obscure points of sacred history. I 
can only refer totwoexamples. The prophet Daniel 
relates that king Nebuchadnezzar was afflicted with) 
a strange and terrible malady during a succession) 
of years. On one of the most interesting Babylo- 
nian monuments which have been brought to this 
country is a long inscription, well known as the 
‘standard inscription.’ It contains a short auto- 
biography of Nebuchadnezzar. The following is 
an extract from it:—‘ During these years (the 
number of years is given, but has not been yet de- 
ciphered) the seat of my sovereignty in the city did 
not rejoice my heart. In all my dominions | did 
not build fortresses. I did not accumulate trea- 
sures. I did not design or construct palaces in 
Babylon. I did not join in the worship of Mero- 
dach my Lord, nor did I celebrate his praises, nor 
furnish his altars, nor did I cleanse the canals.’ 
Let this unique inscription be compared with the 
concluding verses of the fourth chapter of Daniel, 
and it will be admitted that we have one of the 
most remarkable incidental verifications of Scrip- 
ture on record, Another instance is no less strik- 
ing. Daniel's account of the reign of Belshazzar 
has long been a subject of keen controversy. He 
is represented as the last king of Babylon, and as 
having been slain when the city was captured by 
Darius. On the contrary, the historian Berosus 
states that Nabonadius was the last king of Baby- 
lon, and that he was absent at the time of its cap- 
ture. Here, it was thought, was a direct contra- 
diction between sacred and profane history. Scep- 
tical critics did not hesitate to credit Berosus, and 
pronounce Daniel’s account of Belshazzar, and of 





ago, some inscribed cylinders were exhumed from 
the ruins of Mugheir, one of the oldest cities of 
Chaldea. Iu 1854, the inscriptions were decipher- 
ed by Sir Henry Rawlinson; and then the whole 
mystery was solved, the sceptics again confounded, 
and the minute accuracy of Scripture triumphantly 
established. Nabonadius was the last king, as 
Berosus states; but he had a son called Belshaz- 
zar, whom he associated with him in the govern. 
ment, and to whom he gave the royal title. When 
we turn to geographical science, and the recent dis- 
coveries made in Bible lands, the testimony borne to 
the truth of Scripture is no Jess remarkable. In 
the tenth chapter of Genesis, we read of the cities 
of ‘Erech, and Acead, and Calneh, in the land of 
Shinar; and Caloch and Reson;’ and, in the 
eleventh chapter, ‘ Ur of the Chaldees’ is mention- 
ed. After that period these cities almost entirely 
disappeared from the page of history—nothing was 
known of their story, their fate, or even their sites, 
‘Recently, however, the mounds of Mesopotamia 
have been searched by Rawlinson and Loftus, and 
bricks and stones that were buried for near three 
thousand years have found a tongue, and have not 
only told us exactly where each of these cities stood, 
but have added some most interesting details of 
their history.’ "—Rawlinson's Bampton Lectures, 

“ T remember well how, in former days, I stu- 
died the geography of Palestine; and with what 
intense interest I read of the great cities and war- 
like exploits of Og, the giant king of Bashan. I 
observed, with no little surprise, that a single pro- 
vince of his little kingdom contained ‘ three-score 
cities fenced with walls, besides unwalled towns a 
great many.’ I remember how, on turning to my 
atlas, I found that the whole of Bashan was not 
larger than an ordinary English county. I was 
astonished, and though my faith in the Divine re- 
cord was not shaken, yet I thought that some 
strange statistical mystery must hang over the 
passage. That one city, nourished by the com- 
werce of a mighty empire, might grow till her peo- 
ple could be numbered by millions, I could well 
believe; that two, or even three, might spring up 


\in favoured spots, clustered together, I could also 


believe; but that sixty walled cities, besides un- 
walled towns a great many, should exist at such a 
remote age, far from the sea, with no rivers and 
little commerce, appeared altogether inexplicable. 
Inexplicable though it seemed, it was strictly true. 
On the spot, with my own eyes, I have since veri- 
fied it. More than thirty of these ‘ great cities’ 
I have myself visited. When standing on one oe- 


casion on the summit of the mountain range of 


Bashan, I could see, at one single glanee, every 
city the sacred penman referred to. Many of them, 
though deserted for centuries, have their massive 
walls and massive old houses still perfect. The 
Cyclopean architecture of the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of Palestine—of the Eurim, and Anakim, and 
Rephaim—still stand to bear testimony to the facts 
of Revelation. We have thus a venerable record 
more than three thousand years old, containing 
incidental, geographical, and statistical statements, 
which few would be inclined to receive on trust, 
and not a few to cast aside as absurd fables, and 
yet close examination proves them to be minutely 
accurate.” —J’reshylerian. 

The Fire Water.—A missionary now living told 
a North American Indian chief, that he suspected 
the reason why he opposed the progress of chris- 
tianity among his people was, because he was fond 
of fire-water. The chief gave him a look of scorn, 
and said, “ Yes, I love the fire-water; I know itis 
destroying me and my people, but how came we 


in the British Museum, and it has been ascertained | his feast and death, a pure fiction, A few years|by the fire-water? Before the white man came 
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among us, we ate fish, deer, beaver and other ani- = . ._ For “The Friend.” | and supplication in the spirit, and watching there- 
mals, and drank the water of our lakes and rivers, Religious Periodical. unto with all perseverance and supplication for 


and we suffered no harm. The white man came} One of the uses of a religious periodical is found | ai saints.” “ Giving thanks always for all things 
and told us the fire-water would make us very jin its being the medium of conveying instruction| unto God and the Father, in the name of our Lord 
happy. We drank it, and at last we came to love|and encouragement from one weary traveller to| Jesus Christ, submitting yourselves one to another 
it. If you wish us not to make use of it, tell your|/another, discharging a duty, and thereby doing] in the fear of God.” ‘These directions of the apos- 
own people, your traders, not to bring it among us.”| good to the giver and the receiver. We can bear/tles indicate that nothing available for the Lord’s 

testimony to the benefit, and have heard many) honour, and the good of souls can be done, but by 
Furnished for “The Friend.” |speak of its cheering effect upon them. Com-|the unction and putting forth of the Holy One, and 


A testimony from our Yearly Meeting for Wales, munications from Friends residing in different parts,| however simple that may be, it should be done, and 
held at New ‘own, in Montgomeryshire, from the | are often very grateful, answering in some sense|the Lord will bless it, and the instrument would 
23d to the 25th of the Fourth month, inclusive, |the character of ministerial visits. Properly exer-| receive the reward of peace. 


1794, concerning Dorothy Owen, of Dewispren, ‘cised members have different spheres of action, 
near Dolgelly, in Meriouethshire, who died the and after a subject has been pent up in the mind,| ~ 1 : , 
12th, and was buried in Friends’ burying-ground at |relief is afforded, by committing it to paper, and Sugar Duties—To sustain the sugar interests 
Tytheny-Garreg, the 17th of Seventh month, 1793.|sending it forth as a messenger, which reaches of Louisiana a duty of thirty per cent. was formerly 
This our beloved Friend was the daughter of| responding hearts who may have no knowledge of|!evied, and twenty-four per cent. now is levied upon 
Rowland and Lowry Owen, of Dewispren, afore-|the source, but who are nevertheless often consoled all foreign sugars imported into the United States, 
said, and educated by them in the profession of the |by finding others are led in the same path, and Under these provisions the people have paid a tax 
Truth as held by us; which however prevented bearing the same description of burdens. We (it the shape of duty) upon foreign sugars, import- 
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not her discovering in her youth a disposition to should be glad to see the supply of useful original 


accompany other young people in vain and unpro- 


fitable amusements; but about the sixteenth year jects all new notions on religion, and spreads and 


of her age being favoured with a visitation of Di-| 
vine love, she became sensible of the error of such | 
ways, and by a strict attention to the reproofs of, 
instruction, and entire submission to the operation | 
of Truth, she experienced redemption from the 
love and spirit of the world, and about the twenty-| 
third year of her age, she received a dispensation | 
of the gospel to preach unto others; to which being 
faithful, her ministry was lively and edifying, aud 
her conduct being consistent therewith, she was 
made instrumental to the convincement and ga-'| 
thering of divers, to the principle and profession of | 





the Truth, in the neighbourhood where she resided, | 
and where from removals and defection, the mem- | 
bers of our Society were nearly extinct. 

We hope we shall long retain in our remem- 
brance the sweet savour of her zealous, humble, | 
meek example, her dedication of time, faculties, | 
and property to the glory of God, and the good of 
her fellow-creatures, consistent with the doctrines 
she inculeated ; particularly in the attendance of! 
meetings for worship and discipline, from which 
neither distance nor weather prevented her while 
of ability, having frequently gone near forty miles 
on foot, in this mountainous country, to attend her 
Monthly Meeting; even when the inclemency of 
the season increased the difficulty to danger. 

She contented herself with the least expensive 
manner of living and dress, in order to have the 
more to distribute to the necessities of others, ten- 
derly sympathising with the poor inhabitants around 
her, and so bright was her example, as to obtain 
from one ot in profession with us, to another, with 
whom she had been at a meeting, and who regret- 
ted our deceased Friend’s silence therein, the fol- 
lowing testimony: “ Her conduct preaches daily 
tome.” ‘Thus may each of us become a preacher 
of righteousness in our generation. 

Her last illness was lingering and painful, which 
she bore wits exemplary patience, and was emi- 
nently favoured with Divine peace so as sensibly to 
affect and gather the minds of those who visited 
her, into a participation of the same blessed influ- 
ence; her prospect of future happiness was un- 
clouded, and she experienced during the whole 
time of her confinement, “ the work of righteous- 
hess to be peace, and the effect of righteousness, 


quietness and assurance forever;” saying very| 


hear her conclusion, the arms of Divine mercy were 
wide open to receive ber. 
Signed in and on behalf of this meeting, by 
Ricuarp Reynoxps, Clerk. 
Sarau Darsy, Clerk to the 
Women’s Meeting. 


|passes from friend to friend; but as barley loaves 


,once fed and satisfied a multitude, so now in the 


‘sue his heavenward journey, without fainting for 


jcoufenred upon the members; and not only are we 










matter increase in “ The Friend,” a paper that re- 


defends the principles of the society as held by 
Fox, Barclay and Penn, and we doubt not that 
writers as well as the readers would reap advan- 
tages from it. There are various acts of faithful- 
ness, by which the members of the church of Christ, 
from whom the whole body by joints and bauds 
having nourishment ministered aud knit together, 
experience an increase with the increase of God. 
We would not stamp anything too highly that 


and a few small fishes, under the Divine blessing, 


Divine government, it often requires but little 
spiritual food from the Lord’s store-house, to ani- 
mate and strengthen the way-faring man, to pur- 


many days. 
Our religious Society, in its peculiar organiza- 
g ~ 
tion, is blessed with many opportunities for doing 
good, in the various offices for religious service 


bound to be faithful in their discharge, but to be 
thankful that we belong to a society, in which the 
gifts and talents bestowed may be occupied to the 
honour of the Giver, in the work of our own salva- 
\tion, and the help of others. Extremes are to be 
javoided both in withholding more than is meet, 
jand in running without the true guide into crea- 
\turely activity. Timid, fearful ones sometimes rob 
|the church of its due, by undervaluing the divine 
impressions made upon their minds, and the sim- 
'plicity of the openings of duty, by neglect of which 
\they also lose the peace, which would be the re- 
\ward of humble submission to the pointings of 
Truth. A low esteem of ourselves is often brought 
\about by an invisible hand, and is one of the pre- 
parations of heart, necessary to receive things new 
jand old out of the treasury. When these things 
are received and dispensed to others at the Lords 
bidding, they find their way into hearts in a man- 
ner and with an effect, of which the servant may 
never have any knowledge, and though seemingly 
small, at times baptize the members by the Spirit, 
which gives them, into one body, and lead to united 
and harmonious acknowledgment to the blessed 
Head, for bis unfailing mercy and goodness. 

| All services in the church from its institution, 
whether preaching, praying or giving thanks, were 
to be performed under the power aud direction of 
the one Holy Spirit. If any spoke, he was to speak 
as the oracle of God; if any man ministered, it 
|was to be done as of the ability which God giveth, 
that God iz all things may be glorified through 
‘Jesus Christ. “ Praying always with all prayer 









ed within the past nine years, of fifty millions of 
dollars, ‘ 


Viz. Value of Sugar. Duties paid. 
1851 . . . $13,478,700 $4,043,600 
1852... 13,977,300 4,193,200 
1853. . . = -14,168,300 4,250,500 
1854. . . 11,604,600 3,481,300 
1855. . . 13,284,600 3,985,400 
1856 . . . 21,295,100 6,388,500 
1857 . . . 41,596,200 12,478,800 
JGGe «2 18,946,600 4,547,200 
1859 28,345,300 6,802,800 


Nine years . $176,696,700 $50,171,300 
Louisiana cannot produce more than one-third 


or two-fifths of the sugar required for our people. 
Hence the necessity of importing from twenty to 
forty millions in value of foreign sugar annually. 


Five millions of dollars annually paid by the 


people of the United States on one article of domes- 
tic consumption, for the benefit of the people of one 
State only is a curious commentary upon the seces- 
sion movements of the years 1860-61.—Late 
Pauper. 
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Selected. 
CREATION’S HARMONY. 

The stars that deck the spacious vaulted sky, 
Shine not with equal splendor from on high ; 
The flowers of earth, that gladly drink the dew, 
Are not alike in fragrance or in bue; 
And sweet musicians of the feathered throng 
Are varied in their plumage and their song. 


Yet all the chords of Nature’s harp agree, 
To form a grand, unbroken harmony, 
Each creature has an office to fulfil, 
While all is moulded to a higher will; 
Not one is known with aught to interfere, 
Nor seeks to leave its own allotted sphere. 


To every man a lesson here is taught, 

With deepest meaning, and with wisdom fraught; 
Tis this—Let each content with what is given, 
Act well his part, and leave the rest to heaven, 
So God’s sublimest work would swell the song 
That rises from Creation’s countless throng. 


+e 


Lines written on the margin of some dying expres- 
sions of Samuel Fothergill, by George Dillwyn. 


Thus, weary seamen, as they ply 
Through dashing waves the lab’ring oar 
Should they the wisb’J-for land descry 
With shoutings hail the opening shore, 
On hinder barks cast back an anxious eye, 
And raise the animating signal high. 


ee 


The good man has his clouds that intervene ; 
Clouds, that obscure his sublanary day, 

But, never conquer ; even the best must own, 
Patience and resignation are the pillars 

Of human peace on earth. 








Selected for “The Friend.” 
Luxury. 


Immortality and eternal life were brought to 


light, that all the invented pleasures of mortal life | 


in which the world lives, might be denied and re- 
linquished ; and for this reason it is, that nothing 
less than immense rewards and -eternal man- 
sions are promised, that all might be willing to 
forsake the vanity, and fleshly satisfactions of the 
world, and encounter with boldness the shame and 
sufferings they must expect to receive at the hand, 
it may be, of their nearest intimates or relations. 
If the christian religion admitted the possession of 
this world in any other sense, than the simple use 
of those things, given of God for the necessity and 
convenience of the whole creation; for instance, 
did it allow all that pride, vanity, curiosity, pomp, 
exchange of apparel, honours, preferments, fash- 
ions, and the customary recreations of the world, 


with whatever may delight and gratify the senses, | 


then what need of a “ daily cross!” a self-denying 


life! a “ working out our salvation with fear and 
trembling!” of “seeking the things that are above!” 
of having the treasure and heart in heaven! no idle 
talking, no yain jesting, but fearing and meditating 
all the day, undergoing reproach and even scorn, 
and bitter mockings. What need, I say, of these 
things in order to gain that glorious immortality 
and eternal crown, if vanity, pride, expense, idle- 
ness, envy, malice, Xc., were allowed by the chris- 
tian religion? Certainly none! But our Lord 
Jesus Christ well knew in what foolish trifles and 
vain pleasures, (as well as grosser impicties,) the 


minds of men and women were engaged, and how} 


much they were degenerated from the heavenly 
spirit of life into an unlawful seeking after the en- 
joyments of this perishing world, and the daily 
inventing of new satisfactions to gratify their car- 
nal appetites; so He also did foresee the difficulty 
all would have in relinquishing and forsaking them 
at His call; wherefore to induce them to it, He 
did not speak to them in the language of the law, 


that they should have an earthly Canaan, great| 
dignities, long life, and the like; but rather the! 


contrary, at least, to take these things in their 
course. He speaks to them in a higher strain! 
He assures them of a kingdom and a crown that 
are immortal! that neither time, cruelty, death, 
grave nor hell, with all its instruments shall ever 
be able to disappoint, or take away from those that 
should believe aud obey him. They shall be co- 
heirs with Him of celestial happiness, and a glo- 
rious immortality! If it be recorded that those 
who would not hear Moses, were to die, much 
more shall they who refuse to hear and obey the 
precepts of this great and eternal Rewarder of all 
who diligently seek and follow him. 

And therefore it was that he was pleased to give 
us, in his own example, a taste of what bis disci- 
ples must expect to drink; namely the cup of self- 
denial, trials, and deep afflictions. 
to consecrate a way to eternal rest through gold 
and silver, ribbons, laces, paints, perfumes, costly 
clothes, curious trims, exact dresses, rich jewels, 


THE FRIEND. 


right hand and left hand in his kingdom. Are ye 
able to drink of the cup that I shall drink of, and 
to be baptised with the baptism that I am baptised 
withal? otherwise no disciples, no christians. Who- 
‘ever they are that would come to Christ, and be 
‘right christians must abandon every delight that 
would steal away the affections of the mind from 
ithe Divine spirit of life, and must freely write a 
bill of divorce for every beloved vanity. Some are 
iready enough to say “ The kingdom of God stands 
‘not in meats, or in drinks, or in apparel,” Xe. 
Right; therefore it is that we should stand out of 
‘them. Jesus Christ was and is manifested, that 
|by his holy, self-denying life and doctrine, he might 
|put a baffle upon the proud minds of men, and by 
ithe immortality He brought, and daily brings to 
light, might stain the glory of their fading rests 
and pleasures; that having their minds weaned 
from them, and being crucified thereunto, they 
might seek another country, and obtain an ever- 
lasting inheritance. ‘ For the things that are seen 
are temporal,” and these all true christians are to 
be redeemed from resting in; but the things that 
are not seen are eternal, to which all are to be 
‘brought, and have their affections chiefly fixed 
upon. 

A true disciple of Jesus Christ is to have his 
mind so conversant about heavenly things, that the 
things of this world may be used as if they were 
not. Having such things as are necessary and 
convenient, he is to be therewith content, without 
the superfluity of the world. For, unless there be 
an abiding in Christ, it will be impossible to bring 
forth that “ much fruit” which he requires at the 
hands of his followers, and wherein his Father is 
| glorified. 


scien 
From “ The Leisure Hour.” 
The Garden, 
(Concluded from page 211.) 

We have already adverted to the practice of 
modern builders in London, who, by adding a con- 
servatory to all the new houses they now erect, 
|recognize the growing predilection for the flower- 
garden. These conservatories are, in average 
‘houses, little larger than mere closets, but small as 
‘they are, they often serve to attach a new interest 
|to domestic pursuits, and it is really astonishing to 
note how much may be done with them by good 
management and in good hands. The whole art 
and mystery of floriculture is often practised upon 
an area of ten feet square ; the most delicate plants 


| universal. 





fragrant mignionette in the scullery-window, and 
a bouncing geranium outside the sill of her bed- 
room. 

But if some are indifferent to the in-door garden, 
others are altogether as solicitous, as careful 
against disaster, and as proud of success. It is 
interesting to note the manifestation of these lat- 
ter feelings in one’s walks about the metropolis, 
There are certain districts where, although there 
be no garden-ground, the domestic garden not only 
exists but flourishes; and in these districts there 
are generally one or two houses more noted than 
the rest for the beauty of their floral display, 
The probability is, that they have inoculated their 
neighbours with a love of flowers and an innocent 
spirit of rivalry, and that it is to them the public 
are obliged for the delicious and refreshing exhibi- 
tions of the parlour-windows in those localities, 
We could particularize many such houses which 
confront us in our occasional walks, and to whose 
occupiers we always feel grateful as we pause fora 
momentary look: in one there has been for years 
past a magnificent campanula filling the entire 
window, the bare sight of which is worth a day’s 
march; in another a blossoming myrtle, framed 
in a solid wall of vari-coloured geraniums, fil.s up 
the space of a blind; and in a third, a graceful 
arum rises ceutrally behind a screen of delicate 
primulas and monthly roses. One such treat, 
which a dozen years ago used to greet us on our 
morning round, still exists; this is a garden that 
lasts all the year, save in the coldest winter-months, 
and which displays its sweets in the window-sills 
of a house in Inn, the chambers of a lawyer 
and a magistrate. Here the sequence of flowers 
comes in with the crocuses in February, and only 
goes out with the chrysanthemums in November, 
and during the whole season they are the finest, 
the choicest, the most exquisite in colour, and in- 
variably in healthy, thriving condition. 

The garden under difficulties presents a rather 
curious and interesting phenomenon. There are 
some men who cannot live anywhere without an 
attempt at least at a garden. Like Silvio Pellico 
in his prison, if they can grow nothing else, they 
will grow a weed, and watch and tend that with 
all the interest of a man engaged in a grand un- 
dertaking. Of the garden under difficulties Lon- 
don presents examples manifold: the only garden- 
ground of a Jarge section of the labouring popula- 
tion is the sill outside the window, the stone-flags 
of the area, or the roof of the house; all these 





are raised and propagated from year to year, and] you may see undergoing cultivation without wasting 
'specimens of rare flowers are produced only second/much time in the search. 
to the finest productions of the profes<ors of the|not raise flowers—if he want means to buy them, 
art. On the other hand, it is to be regretted that! or proper soil to grow them—he will console him- 
numbers of these so-called conservatories conserve! self by growing something green in their place; if, 
ouly rubbish, being used by their proprietors as|in the long box which serves instead of a row of 
‘mere lumber-rooms for the stowage of anything| pots, he cannot grow the sweet-pea, the convolvu- 
which it is convenient to cast out of sight; for|lus, or the mignionette, he will try mustard-and- 
He came not/the garden instinct, prevalent though it be, is not|cress, or even the scarlet runner, which latter he 


If the cultivator can- 


will allow to insinuate itself into his chamber 


| We believe that the rule would be found to hold} through some crevice, and thus cheat himself, while 


good, that the lower classes in our great cities|he bends over his labour, with the illusion of an 
plays, balls, revels, romances, and the like pastimes|have more affection for the garden and its floral|imaginary garden outside. 


Sometimes he brings 


of the world; no, no, but by forsaking all such| produce than the class immediately above them.}home a root of ivy from the fields, and plants it in 


» 


things, and sometimes more lawful enjoyments too.| Perhaps the money-making babit is not favour-|the crack between the flags and the bricks at bis 
* He was tempted, as are his followers, with|able to the cultivation of simple tastes and the|front door: sometimes it is a crop of wild hops 


no less bait than “all the glories of the world ;”|love of (in a pecuniary sense) the unprofitably| which he raises in a superannuated tub, and which, 
but He commanded to “seek another country,”| beautiful. However that may be, we know it is|by the time that autumn is approaching, you shall 
and to “lay up treasure in the heavens that fade|a fact that in many a trading-house of no mean|see sbutting out half the daylight from his window 


‘not away.” 


|pretensions the in-door garden is contined to the| by its super-abundant growth. 


Then he will make 


We wust not think to steer another course, or basement-floor, and the flowers and grecnery|all sorts of experiments, watching the result from 
drink of another cup than the Captain of our sal-|which are ignored and banished from the parlour|day to day, as he sits at his loom, or his last; he 
vation hath done before us. No; for it is the very |and the drawing-room, will take refuge in the|raises orange-plants and apple-trees from the pips 
question he asked James and John, the sons of|kitchen; the conservatory may be stored with old|of the fruit; he rears young oaks from acorns, and 


Lebedee of old, when they desired to sit at his | boxes and packing-cases, but Betty has a box of| young beeches from beech-mast ; be turns plants 
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upside down in a glass bottle, and looks for the 
tranformation of roots into leaves, and vice versa ; 
he suspends seeds in water to mark the method of 


germination; in short, he tries all sorts of possible | 
and impossible things, to get a little nearer, if it’ 


may be, to the mystery that so puzzles and pleases 
his imagination. 

The in-door garden is a very profitable institu- 
tion for seedsmen and floriculturists, and they 


maintain a careful and constant provision for the | 


demands it makes upon them. The capital an- 
pually invested in plants and bulbs destined to 
bloom in-doors, in London alone, would amount to 
anenormous sum. ‘T'wo or three guineas the dozen 
js nothing extraordinary for bulbs at a West End 
drawing-room, and it is thither that the finest 
floral specimens reared by the market-gardeners 
in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, ultimately 
find their way. It is the taste of the rich and 
noble for these exquisite creations which is the 


originating cause and prime mover of the grand | 


horticultural shows that periodically take place 
throughout the country. Kvery exhibitor hopes 
by the display of some new flower, or some splen- 
did variety of plants already known, to attract the 


attention of the wealthy amateur, and if he can| 


succeed in doing so, he is sure of a handsome reward. 

A valuable addition has of late years been made 
tothe in-door garden by the introduction of air- 
tight glass-cases: these may be of any chosen 
shape or size, from that of a large cabinet to a 
single bell-glass. The air may be admitted at 
pleasure at any temperature, and thus plants which 


would otherwise fade and die in the wiuter-months, | 


may be kept alive throughout the year. They 
are mostly used at present, so far as our observa- 
tion extends, for the growing of various kinds of 
ferns, those of the most delicate and picturesque 
forms being generally selected ; but there is no 
reason why they should not contain flowers, of 
which those growing wild in the fields would sup- 
ply materials for an appropriate and iuteresting 
selection, 

Many persons who keep in-door gardens, are in 
the habit of complaining that their plants die in 
the winter, and have to be replaced by new ones 
inthe spring. This is the result of their own care- 
lessness and neglect, and there ought to be uo 
foundation for such a complaint; on the coutrary, 
they should have plants in plenty, and to spare, as 
spring comes round. ‘ihe herbaceous plants should 
be cut down in autumn, and the cuttings, after a 
day's soaking in water, stuck. into large pots close 
to the edge allround: if stuck in the middle, they 
will be less likely to take root; sand should be 
freely mixed with the mould. When they have 
taken firm root, they should be replanted singly in 
very small pots, and shifted into larger as they 
grow strong and stout. ‘They should not be en- 
couraged to grow much in the winter, and may 
therefore be kept with little moisture and away 
from strong light; when watered, care should be 





therefore, in size, lop its roots as well, and give 
them less room to expand, and it will soon flower 
again. Sometimes a plant runs wild and straggles 
upwards in an ungainly way: this may arise trom 
itoo fast a growth under stimulating manures, or 
\from a frequent change of position in regard to the 
light. A plavt constantly changing its position, if 
it flower at all, will flower but feebly. Sometimes 
'plants which have stood the winter well, will droop 
jand decline in the warm weather of spring; this 
joften arises from checked perspiration; the winds 
‘and invigorating showers of the season have not 
reached them, and they suffer accordingly ; in this 
case they may be restored to health by a course of 
shampooing ; their leaves should be washed with 
soft water, by means of an old shaving-brush or a 
sponge, until they are perfectly clean and the water 
comes away colourless. There is no process which 
has so magical an effect upon a sickly plant as this; 
‘it will often restore a patient that seemed about to 
perish to a state of vigorous health in the course of 
ia few days. 

In concluding these short chapters on the gar- 
den, we may be allowed to revert to the garden 
'which every man has in himself—the soil being 
his own heart, intellect, and affections. Of all 
|Soils this is the most pfolific: it has no barren or 
\uuproductive seasons; it must and will produce 
jsomething, and that constantly—if not flowers and 
fruit, then rank weeds and poisonous fungi. Here 
is a garden-ground which none of us can neglect 
with impunity, and which, on the other hand, is 
\never ungrateful under careful and conscientious 
cultivation. May we all strive wisely to make the 
best of it, each according to his opportunities, 
leaving the result to the Giver of all good. 


———_.-e———— 
} 





For “ The Friend.” 


Letter of John Barclay. 


| “Thy last called forth many a fervent aspira- 
‘tion for our mutual preservation, support, and ad- 
vancement. Ah! we must cleave to our only sure 
refuge, our stronghold, our very present Helper,— 
and then all will be well; and we shall be con- 
ducted through all our exercises and strait places, 
receiving the end of our faith. Oh! it is sweet to 
be permitted in travelling along this weary land, 
to give and receive a greeting in spirit,—to be re- 
freshed together as before the Lord, and to be 
made to feel that we are members one of another ; 
ithat we are not without companions in warfare 
‘and suffering; and cheered up by the countenance 
‘of a friend, by even a few lines, or by a hearty 
‘extension of the right hand of fellowship. It re- 
minds me of David, and of his friend Jonathan, 
‘who ‘strengthened his hand in God ;’ and we may 
instructively, and without presumption, refer to the 
‘circumstances of these individuals, with some de- 
gree of application to our own case. Oh! the 
trials and strait places, in which some of us are 
‘placed in the present day: and how clear does it 
‘appear, that if we flinch uot, but are faithful to all 


a 


taken not to chill them, and water slightly warmed |that the Lord requires of us, to be, to do, and to 
should be used. A frequent cause of destruction |suffer, for his cause and people, we shall be made 
to plants is rotting the roots with too much water; |instruments, in our measure, to carry forward his 
this often arises from the use of saucers under the | good work, to stand in the breach, and to be (what- 
pots, by which the water is prevented from drain- lever we may think of ourselves,) as saviours on 
ibg away when too much has been applied. mount Zion, to judge the mount of Esau, yea, to 
Plants which pass their lives in doors, exist un- turn the battle to the gate. , 
der conditions very different from those of their; “The Lord will assuredly, in his own time and 
vatural localities. his is the principal reason way, send deliverance for his little ones; for the 
why so many of them, though they do not die,|Lamb and his followers must have dominion and 


tease to be ornamental and worth preserving: | 
Sometiines they refuse to flower after a certain! 
Period, and yield nothing but leaves; the cure in! 
this case is to distress the plant: it is leading too 


victory. Those who are engaged on the Lord's 
side, and bound to stand by and uphold his pure 
cause, cannot escape the peculiar notice of the 
all-seeing eye of the Captsin of salvation; who 


fat and lazy a life to be fruitful; cut it down,|will not fail to promote, to honour, to make use of, 


and to dignify his true-hearted, firm-hearted sol- 
diers. So look ye to it,—and Oh! my soul, look 
thou to it,—that we lose not any portion of that 
weight of glory, which the Lord designs for us,— 
jany portion of that line of usefulness, or of suf- 
fering, which should devolve upon us. Let us not 
plead any excuses, whether it be trade, family, our 
own meanness or insignificance ; nor yet like one 
of old say to the servant of the Lord, ‘If thou 
wilt go with me, then I will go,’ &c.,—lest it be 
said, ‘the journey’ or the proceeding ‘shall not be 
for thine honour.’ Oh! for an unreserved sacri- 
fice, and a going on in the strength of the Lord, 
which is made perfect in weakness; and also, a 
standing still in the true faith, to see and to wait 
for his salvation revealed, and his arm made bare 
for our help. 

“T may assure thee, my dear friend, that thy 
exercises and self-humiliating baptisms are only 
such as are common to us all, and no more than 
needful for the best of us,—to drive’ us home to 
the preserving power, to lay us low and keep us 
there; and are rather marks, how tenderly and 
closely our Holy Head and High Priest, our keeper 
and shade upon the right hand, hedges us about, 
as Satan said, was Job’s favoured lot; not leaving 
us to ourselves, as we are ready to suppose; but 
constantly interposing with his fatherly chastenings 
aud stripes; because he loves us, and hath a pur- 
pose of his own glory in our close proving and 
refining, as his choice jewels and gold of Ophir. 
Dear ———,, believe it is even so, in all thy over- 
turnings and tossings. Ah! would He have re- 
ceived a burnt-offering at our hands, and would 
He have showed us all these things, if He were 
displeased and ready to reject us? as Manoah’s 
wife pleaded. Yea, though He slay thee, trust in 
him ;—humble thyself low before him, and in due 
season all will work together for thy exceeding 
good,—for thy great enlargement in the things of 
God. Therefore, be patient unto the coming, and 
through all the dispensations, of thy wonderful 
Counsellor. I believe the little ones have no cause 
unduly to fear, or to let in discouragements and 
doubts. However, though we may be permitted 
to be trampled upon and broken to pieces, yet the 
blessed Truth will outlive it all. 

“ Third mo. 19th, 1836.” 

asctaeemiiprifiiatiain 

Worldly prosperity—Christian modecration.— 
To hear of thy welfare in those things that are of 
eternal consequence, is the principal desire of my 
heart for thee; without this, worldly prosperity 
will avail nothing in the great day of account. 
But little is enough, when our desires are bounded 
by moderation; and I am fully persuaded that no 
good and necessary thing will be withheld from 
them that walk uprightly. As for myself, I can 
truly say, that when [ began business, I had no 
artificial wants, and my real wants were very few. 
I never studied to keep up appearances, and be 
like other people; all around me knew that I had 
but small means, and I made no other pretensions. 
I endeavoured, | think, to the best of my ability, 
to seek the Lord, and positively did not look be- 
yond a sufficiency of food and raiment; and al- 
though an utter stranger to business in every shape, 
yet my way was made prosperous; though per- 
haps what | thought prosperity, would be despised 
by most in the present day, and probably by many 
in that day also.— Daniel Wheeler. 


SS 





Set thyself in the lowest place, and the highest 
shall be given thee; for the more lofty the build- 
ing is designed to be, the deeper must the founda- 
The greatest saints in the sight of 
God are the least in their own esteem. 


tions be laid, 
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Manufactures in Manchester, N. H.—Man- | fourteen of which are from the seceded States. On the} About two-thirds of the delegates elected were opposed 
chester, N. H., built at Amoskeag Falls. in the|5th inst., the Senate confirmed the Cabinet appoint-|to secession. 
’ r v ~? 


. : : f the citi f New E ments of the President, as follow: Missouri.—The debates in the convention, sitting at 
Merrimack river, is one of the cities of New ling: Secretary of State, William H. Seward, of New York. 


































































ae St. Louis, have manifested a strong Union sentiment, 
land, which have had a marvellous growth, rising . the Treasury, Salmon P. Chase, of Obio. |The speakers, however, deprecate any attempt at coercing 
from feebleness and insignificance to places of great “ War, Simon Cameron, of Pennsylvania. —_| the oe States. _ preservation of the Union by 
; industrial importance in a few years. . the Navy, Gideon Welles, of Connecticut. peaceful means is urged. . ; 
seemed ote be ats population of cane ‘ gs the Interior, Caleb Smith, of Indiana, Virginia.—The secession party in the convention at 
’ ’ ’ 


r a ° Attorney-General, Edward Bates, of Missouri. 
in 1850, 13,392; in 1854, 19,897, and - 1860, Postmaster-General, Montgomery Blair, of Maryland. 
about 25,000. Its growth began in 1838, at which} The votes by which these appointments were confirmed, 
time there were, within the limits of the city pro-|were unanimous for all, except Bates and Blair, who 
ftv inhabitants. had each a few negative votes. The nomination of 
ee ema ’ ty! hart of the statistics of Norman B. Judd, as minister to Berlin, was confirmed, 
Ne Gane Renee oF Gener s aiaave also a number of inferior appointments. The standing 
Manchester manufactures for 1860, from which We! committees of the Senate have been re-organized, each 
learn that the capital stock of the manufacturing being now composed of four Republicans, including the 
companies is $6,840,000, which run 6154 looms|Chairman, and three Democrats.—The late Congress 
and 229,132 spindles. Number of female opera- passed one hundred and eighteen acts and a a 
: . ives. 2490: consumption resolutions. The new patent law, as it passed at the 
tives, 4870; male ey ’ e very last hour of the session, makes some radical changes. 
of cotton per week, 385,000 pounds; of wool, 30,-| Hereafter all patents granted will remain in force for 
000 pounds; yards made per week, 1,133,500 ;/ seventeen years, and there are to be no extensions of pa- 
yards printed per annum, 17,500,000 ; 2,300,000 | tents. Peon ae gt ronpeweginen of —, 
: : Tha | creased from $: o $4500 per annum.—The Presi- 
seamless bags o ae are woven here. The dent’s inaugural address was denounced in the Senate 
monthly pay roll is $139,200. f by some of the Southern Senators, and defended by 
Besides the manufacture of fabrics, steam fire- Douglas, of Illinois, who contended that it breathed 
engines, locomotives, and all kinds of mill machi-|peace and conciliation. He thought the President’s 
nery are made here; all kinds of axes, adzes, “emia ee cn mee eae or cer iho“ the 
: ug rec ve a cordial st a All. 
hatchets, &c., book and newspaper castings, oe. ee eee ne eee ae ewe beline coeme t 
Notwithstanding the large number of mills in ope- 
ration, it is said that not more than half the water- 
power of Manchester has been brought into requi- 
sition, and that some operations will be developed 


The Secession Troubles.—The belief seems to be gain- 
ing ground that the new administration designs to pur- 
ere long, which will greatly increase the population 
of the city. 


Richmond, appears to be active and able. In the great 
diversity of views advanced by the leading members, it 
is difficult to form an opinion as to its final action, other 
than that there is no apparent danger of immediate se- 
cession. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 398. The number of 
inmates in the various public institutions of the city last 
week, was 9111. The number admitted during the week, 
was 1923, and the number discharged, or who died, was 
1960. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 276. 

The Grain Trade.—The export of grain from the Unit- 
ed States to Europe during the last year, amounted to 
23,820,820 bushels. This is suid to be the largest quan- 
tity ever exported in one year. 

Distribution of Seeds.—Upwards of one million papers 
of vegetable and flower seeds have been recently put up 
at the agricultural division of the patent-office, Wash- 
ington, and sent to members of Congress for distribu- 
tion. The seeds were selected in Europe with great 
care, and comprise many varieties heretofore unknown 
in this country. Each collection comprise: one hundred 
and fifty-four different varieties of vegetable seeds, and 
nearly the same number of varieties of flower seeds. 
The members of Congress from the seceding States had 
sent to them the quotas to which they were entitled as 
if in the Union. 























































sue a very cautious policy in dealing with the embar- 
rassments, which surround it. The seceding States 
cannot be released from their obligations by the Presi- 
dent, but he will probably endeavour to show them that 
he has no desire to precipitate a collision, or inflict any 
injury upon them. Recent advices from Major Ander- 
son at fort Sumpter, state that the supplies of all kinds 
were running very low. Gen. Beauregard, the officer 
despatched by the government of the Confederate States 
to take command at Charleston, had arrived at his post, 
and after examination expressed perfect confidence that 
the fort could be taken. In view of the impracticabi- 
lity of reinforcing fort Sumpter, without a sacrifice dis- 
proportioned to the importance of the object, it is said 
the U.S. government will probably soon order its eva- 
cuation. Two commissioners from the Southern con- 
federacy have been some days in Washington, awaiting 
the arrival of the other member of the commission be- 
fore proceeding to open negotiations with the govern- 
ment. They of course cannot be officially recognized. 

The Southern Confederacy.—The following is the Ca- 
binet of the Southern confederacy, as at present consti- 
tuted: 

Secretary of State, Robert Toombs, of Georgia. 

“ the Treasury, C. L. Memminger, of S. C. 
War, Leroy P. Walker, of Alabama. 
the Navy, Stephen M. Mallory, of Florida. 
Postmaster-General, John H. Reagan, of Texas. 
Attorney-General, Judah P. Benjamin, of Louisiana. 

The Judiciary Committee of the Southern Congress has 
been instructed to inquire into the expediency of pro- 
hibiting the importation of slaves into the confederacy 
from the United States, except those owned by persons 
emigrating for settlement and residence.—An act has 
been passed, authcrizing the issue of treasury notes to 
the amount of one million of dollars. 

Georgia.—Governor Brown, of this State, has released 
the bark Adjuster, of New York, in consequence of re- 
presentations made to him by the British Consul at Sa- 
vannah, that the cargo she held belonged to the sub- 
jects of Great Britain. He subsequently attached the 
stock in the Macon and Western railroad belonging to 
Northern stockholders, amounting to about $1,000,000. 

Louisiana.—The State convention has passed an or- 
dinance transferring to the government of the Confe- 
derate States the sum of $536,000, the amount of cus- 
toms received, and money seized by the State, the pro- 
perty of the United States. 

Texas.—The U.S. troops in Texas having been dis- 
organized, and left almost without supplies, by the 
treachery of Gen. Twiggs, their late commander, the 
steamer Empire City was despatched on the 8th inst., 
from New York, with army stores for their relief. She 
would also bring away a portion of the men. 

Tennessee.—At the late election, the proposition for 
holding a convention was voted down. There were 


§ : ; 54,156 votes for, and 67,860 against a convention. The 
Unitep Srares.— Congress.—The new Senate, which| Union feeling is strongest in East Tennessee 
convened on the 4th inst., in special session, consists of 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Joshua P. Edge, Pa., per A. C., $2, vol. 
33; from P. M‘Bride, Io., $2, to 20, vol. 35; from David 
E. Naylor, O., $2, vol. 34. 

Correction, page 208, from Jos. Collins, N. Y., $2, vol. 
33, should have been vol. 34. 
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The proud and the covetous are never at rest; 
but the humble and poor in spirit possess their 
souls in the plenitude of peace. 








TRACT ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual Meeting of the Tract Association of 
Friends, will be held in the Committee-room of Arch 
Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, the 27th 
inst., at eight o'clock. Cuarues J. ALLEN, Clerk. 

Philad., Third mo., 1861. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrorr.—News from Liverpool to tlie 26th ult. 

The market for breadstuffs was dull and declining. 
Cotton had advanced slightly. The London money 
market was unchanged. Cunsols, 91} a 914. 

The Emperor of Austria has signed the new Consti- 
tution, which, among other things, grants legislative 
powers to the Diet. 

A bill had beeu introduced into the Italian Parlia- 
ment, declaring Victor Emmanuel King of Italy. The 
number of troops taken prisoners at Gaeta is 11,000, 
with from 700 to 800 cannon and 60,000 muskets. 
Francis II. and the ex-Queen of Naples would take re- 
fuge in Bavaria. 

The fortress at Messina had not yet surrendered to the 
Sardinians. 

The suppression of the convents in Naples had given 
rise to disturbances. The rioters attacked several con- 
vents, but were dispersed by the National Guard. 

The proclamation for the emancipation of the serfs in 
Russia, was to be issued by the Emperor on the 3d inst. 

The French government, it is stated, has borrowed 
one million sterling for the Bank of France. Money 
was abundant in Paris, and the rate in open market 44 
per cent. 

The French occupation of Syria will be prolonged two 
or three months beyond the time originally fixed for its 
termination. 

The inauguration of the Italian Parliament was cele- 
brated in several towns in Venetia. 

In the British House of Commons, a motion had been 
made for more equality in assessing and levying the 
income tax, and carried by a majority against the go- 
vernment. 

The Daily News says, that the Great Eastern will 
leave early this month for Norfolk, Va., where she is 
guaranteed a cargo, chiefly of cotton, for England, the 
freight on which will amount to $75,000. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The Summer session of the school will commence on 
Second-day, the 6th of Fifth month next. Friends who 
intend to enter their children as pupils, will please make 
early application to Davip Roserts, Superintendent at 
the school, or Joserpu ScarrerGoop, Treasurer, No. 304 
Arch street, Philadelphia. 


Third mo. 4th, 1861. 


“ 
“ 





FRIENDS’ INDIAN INSTITUTE, TUNESSASSAH. 
A man and a woman Friend are wanted to aid in con- 
ducting this Institution. A man and his wife would be 
preferred, one of whom shouid be qualified to teach in 
the school. Apply to Esenezek Worth, 
Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Tuos. Wistar, 
Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co., Pa. 
Jort Evans, 
Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co., Pa. 
Philad., Second mo. 5th, 1861. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


A Friend and his wife are wanted to fill the stations 


of Superintendent and Matron at West-town Boarding- 
School. 


Application to be made to either of the following 
Friends: NatHan SHarpuess, Concord; James EMLEN, 
West Chester; Samuet Hittes, Wilmington; Henry 
Corr or Witui1aM Evans, Philadelphia. 


Twelfth mo. 10th, 1860. 


a rns aan anon Se 





Diep, on First-day morning, Second month 10th, af- 
ter a short illness, Josern S., eldest son of Lindley and 
Anne L. Haines, aged fourteen years ; a member of Phi- 
ladelphia Monthly Meeting. 

, at her residence in Upper Darby, on the 2d day 
of First month, 1861, Exizaneru Bonsatt, in the ninety- 
fourth year of her age. 





. ( : § North Carolina.—This State has voted against the 
29 Republicans and 21 Democrats, with 18 vacant seats, holding of a convention, by a majority of about 1000. 
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